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town on May 8. Learning of the approach of
General Provost northward from Savannah he
rushed to the attack of the British advance
guard and suffered a decisive defeat. He later
contemplated an attack against Wappo, but this
expedition was countermanded and another dis-
aster averted.

Pulaski now joined forces with General Lin-
coln, who, assisted by the French fleet, was pre-
paring to attack Savannah. On Aug. 19 he
wrote Congress a long letter in which he de-
tailed the disappointments that he had encoun-
tered in a service "which ill treatment makes
me begin to abhor" and expressed the hope that
he might still find the opportunity of proving
his devotion to the American cause (Griffin,
post, p. 101). On Oct. 9, at the siege of Savan-
nah, he bravely but impatiently charged the
enemy lines at the head of his cavalry and fell
with a grapeshot in the loin. He was removed
to the Wasp, where surgeons were unable to re-
move the bullet, and he died on board, probably
on Oct. ii. Whether he was buried at sea, or
beneath the oaks of St. Helena's Island, or in
Greenwich, Ga.? has never been established. His
American career was tragic, for it was a chron-
icle of disaster and embittered disappointment.
He was fortunate in his last days, for his gal-
lant death served to ennoble even his mistakes
in the eyes of posterity.

[There is no adequate biography of Pulaski. Most
satisfactory is Wladyslaw Wayda's Kasimierz Pulaski
w Ameryce (Warsaw, 1930) which publishes a number
of documents. See also: M. I. J. Griffin, "Gen. Count
Casimir Fulaski . . .," in Am. Caih. Hist. Researches,
Jan. 1910; Jared Sparks, "Life of Count Pulaski," in
The Lib. of Am. Biog., 2 ser. IV (1845) ; L. H. Girar-
din, Pulaski Vindicated (Baltimore, 1824) ; C. C.
Jones inGa. Hist. Soc. Colls,, vol. Ill (1873) ; W. W.
Gordon in Gat Hist Quart,, XIII (1929), 169-227;
and Thomas Gamble, "Story of Gen. Casimir Pulaski
and the Siege of Savannah in 1779," Savannah Morn-
ing News, July i4-0ct g, 1929. C. H. Thompson's
Hist. Facts in the Lives of Count Pulaski and Baron
de Lovsinski (Plattsburg, Mo., 1928) curiously sup-
poses that Lcmvet de Couvrai's fiction is a genuine his-
torical narrative.]                                           p j^

PULITZER, JOSEPH (Apr. ro, i847-Oct.
29, 1911), journalist, the second son of Philip
Pulitzer (or Politzer), a Jew of Magyar de-
scent, and of Louise (Berger), a Catholic, was
born in Mako, Hungary, and grew up in Buda-
pest where his father, a retired grain merchant,
died. At seventeen he left his home in search of
military adventure. Successively rejected, be-
cause of defective sight and a poor physique, by
the Austrian army, the French Foreign Legion,
and the British military, he encountered at Ham-
burg a recruiting agent for the Union forces in
the United States, and obtained passage to Bos-
ton where he arrived In August or September
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1864, "the irregularity of his arrival" obscuring
the exact date of his landing. It is said that he
jumped overboard at Boston and swam ashore
to collect his own bounty (Seitz, post, p. 42).
He promptly enlisted for a year and on Nov. 12,
1864, joined the 1st New York (Lincoln) Cav-
alry, a regiment originally organized by Maj.-
Gen. Carl Schurz and largely composed of
Germans; his active service was limited to par-
ticipation in four skirmishes. Mustered out on
July 7, 1865, he did not succeed in obtaining
work until he reached St. Louis in the following
October. There, like many other emigrants, he
found no job too menial to keep body and soul
together; he went from one employer to another
until, after being secretary of the Deutsche
Gesellschaft, he became in 1868 a reporter on
the German daily, the Westliche Post, then
owned and directed by Carl Schurz and Emil
Preetorius \_qq.v.~], and began thus a career
which in time profoundly affected the journalism
of America. He had received his certificate of
naturalization on Mar. 6, 1867.

At first the butt of many jokes because of his
rather eccentric appearance, Pulitzer speedily
became a foremost figure in local journalism be-
cause of his unbounded energy, extraordinary
resourcefulness, pertinacity and success in the
search for news, vivid picturing of the political
life of Missouri, and personal fearlessness. Be-
cause of this record he was elected and seated
as a representative in the lower House of Mis-
souri on Dec. 21, 1869, although not eligible
because of his youth, thus becoming an illegal
legislator as well as the legislative correspondent
of the Westliche Post. Soon thereafter (Jan.
27, 1870) he shot and slightly wounded a promi-
nent lobbyist, Edward Augustine. His fine of
$105 and his legal expenses were contributed by
friends and admirers. Later, Pulitzer became
one of the three police commissioners in St.
Louis, an ardent partisan of the Liberal Repub-
lican movement, and a secretary of the Cin-
cinnati convention which nominated Horace
Greeley for president in 1872. In the ensuing
campaign he made sixty vigorous and able
speeches in German in behalf of Greeley. Bit-
terly disappointed by the failure of that move-
ment, Pulitzer joined the Democratic party, his
loyalty to which never wavered.

Pulitzer became a part proprietor of the West-
licke Post in 1871, but in 1873 disposed of his
interest. After travel abroad, on Jan. 6, 1874, ne
bought the bankrupt St. Louis Staats-Zeitung
for a song and immediately made a handsome
profit by selling its membership in the Asso-
ciated Press to the St. Low Daily Globe for the
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